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DISTRIBUTION OF THEIR CLAIMS. 


"Fhe summary view which has been given of the political and mo- 
ral state of our coloured inhabitants, though it probably comes short 
of their actual degradation, is more than sufficient to substantiate 
their claims upon our active Christian philanthropy. It becomes us 
as Christians and as men, to yield them not only our good wishes, 
but, as Providence shall afford the opportunity, our zealous endea- 
vours for meliorating their present condition. But beside this gene- 
ral claim to our benevolence, they have been considered as hav- 
ing a peculiar and very serious demand upon the active sympathies 
of some ; particularly of those individuals and associations of men, 
who have had an agency in placing them in their present condition, 
or who now enjoy the wealth which was obtained from this source. 
We must also comprise in this number, the inhabitants of those dis- 
tricts of country and portions of the world which have voluntarily 
countenanced this work of robbery and oppression. All who have 
participated in the crime of reducing two millions of the children of 
Africa to the condition we have described, are required by the prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity, to make compensation for the injury. 

But upon whom do we fasten these most serious claims of injur- 
ed millions ? To what sections of the land, or divisions of the globe 
shall we carry this righteous demand of compensation for unnum- 
bered wrongs? Let the history of these wrongs give the answer. 

For nearly a century and a half, our country sustained the rela- 
tion of colonies to Great Britain. The British government ever had 
it in their power, to prevent entirely the importation of slaves to 
any part of their dominions. But instead of doing it, they openly 
sanctioned the traffic. Many of their merchants and seamen engag- 
ed in it as principals, and were particularly active in supplying our 
market with slaves. ‘‘ In a single year, (1753,) no less than 30,000 
slaves were introduced into America, by a hundred and one vessels, 
belonging to Liverpool alone!” So pertinacious was the mother 
country in cultivating this branch of trade to America, even against 
the wishes of some of the colonies, that the circumstance was placed 
among the grievances which occasioned our separation. 

Next to the English, in the prosecution of this trade, must be 
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reckoned the colonists themselves. And avery moderate acquaint- 
ance with the state of our commerce at that period, is sufficient to 
inform us what sections of the country did most in populating the 
above districts with Africans. Indeed, what well informed citizen 
is ignorant of the ports, or the individual merchants, most deeply 
concerned in this unnatural trafic ? We shall not communicate the 
particulars of our knowledge on the subject ; but the inference from 
what we know, is, that New-England and the middle States, were 
saved from possessing a much larger number of slaves, rather by the 
severity of the climate and the nature of their tillage, than by any 
opposition which was publicly expressed against African slave- 
ry. Within a very short period, the possession of slaves in these 
states, was not only tolerated, but deemed consistent with the spirit 
of Christian morality. With some of our citizens it is doubtless so 
regarded even now. What might have been the impression upon 
the public mind, had the number of our slaves rendered it neces- 
sary to reduce them to a much harder condition than they actually 
experienced, cannot easily be decided. The fact is, that the North- 
ern people did not hesitate to supply their southern customers with 
a commodity of which they themselves had little need. The planters 
of the south became the purchasers and proprietors of the hapless 
slave, because they could make the most profitable use of him. It 
fell to their lot to hold him in servitude and exact his toil ; but it may 
be a serious question, whether they or we have realized the most 
profit from this outrage upon the rights of humanity. The traffic 
itself, was reckoned gainful to these who engaged in it. To the slave 
merchant accrued the first, and, perhaps, the most solid advantages ; 
besides, that we in common with others, have been extensively sup- 
plied with the products of slave labour. 

It must be observed in addition, that from different causes, a por- 
tion of northern influence has ever been engaged in supporting the 
slave system. We have by some of our delegates to the national 
Congress, if not by individual consent, promoted its extension and 
its permanency. 

Much need not be added respecting the agency which the south- 
ern people have had in accumulating the evil. We have already 
seen, that they afforded the principal market for slaves ; that it was 
their province, in this common concern, to employ the victims, and, 
by sober legislation, fix them in hopeless bondage. We have also 
observed with how much promptness and success they have acted 
their part. 

Such, then, are the facts which must guide us, in distributing these 
special and most serious claims of our coloured population, upon their 
brethren of the human family. And with these circumstances of the 
case before us, we shall certainly allow, that the guilt of slavery 
within the United States, extends much beyond the particular dis- 
tricts where it is at present suffered to exist. We should venture 
to remind a few even of our European friends, that their very indig- 
nant and almost sarcastic remarks, upon the practice of slavery by 
American citizens, might be somewhat mitigated, if not taken home, 
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in view of the known circumstances of its introduction. We do re- 
quest English Journalists, Reviewers, and Tourists, to consider that 
it was England’s perseverance in peopling our shores with African 
slaves, which formed one item in our complaints, as aggrieved colo- 
nies, and one of the avowed reasons for our revolt. If the most 
voluntary and extensive agency of both government and people, can 
render a nation justly chargeable with her offences against humanity 
itself, then doubtless we are authorized in saying that the English 
nation owes something to our coloured population. 

With the like impartiality, we must award no inconsiderable por- 
tion of their special claims, to the people of the northern and middle 
states. The very price of their degradation, the reward for which 
we tore them from their native shores and forced them into bondage, 
is even now with us. Wecould point to some of the families, whose 
ptrimonies, to say no more, were accumulated in this abominable 
traffic. But for the employment of our seamen, the agency of our 
merchants, and the permission, at least, of our public authorities, 
many thousands of slaves who now wear the chain, would never have 
known the condition of bondmen. It was our love of gain whieh 
destroyed their hold upon liberty. We obtained our desires. But 
to the injured party, the unoffending negro, whose toil and sufferings 
were expected to earn the profit, we have made no returns. The 
emancipation of a few slaves among ourselves, does not reach the 
circumstances of the thousands who are still in bondage. It does 
not cancel the claims of a degraded race upon our efforts. Nor can 
we fairly release ourselves from them, by making over the duty of 
meliorating the condition of the slave, to his present owner. Nor 
shall we greatly diminish them by employing our voices and our 
pens, in aggravating the injustice or the inhumanity of the slave-hold- 
er. Nor will it even be enough, that we get up among ourselves 
some scheme of emancipation, and urge it forward, not only without 
the concurrence, but entirely against the opinions of our southern 
brethren. The thousands of Africans whom we sold into slavery, 
are off our hands, but they have not done with the servitude and 
the toil for which we obtained our price. 

While, therefore, it is peculiarly the duty of the southern people 
to devise and set on foot the measures for raising the condition of 
the coloured population, who principally occupy their section of the 
land, it is equally our privilege to co-operate with them in every 
such measure. It is high time that we had done with reproaches, 
which answer no good purpose, and were cordially giving ourselves 
to those friendly and harmonious exertions which the circumstances 
of the case so evidently demand. Amicus. 








For the Christian Herald. 


THE SYNOD OF VIRGINIA. 


In a neighbourhood near the Blue Ridge Mountain, I heard that a 
meeting of this body was to be held in a few days, at a village about 
sixty miles distant. A small group of ladies and gentlemen were making 
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ready to go. As my business was to spy out both the nakedness and 
fertility of the land, a little persuasion on the part of the ladies, together 
with some higher considerations, determined me to make one of the 
company. 

There had been lately an unusual fall of rain, of which we had not 
thought sufficiently at the time of starting; and in consequence of not 
thinking of this, our resolution, as we were proceeding, was somewhat 
damped by the sight of a water course, not broad, indeed, but we can 
assure the reader that it looked very impetuous. 

We shall not mention every thing that took place here. Dismay was 
depicted in the countenance of the ladies, and two of the company, who 
were to hold seats in the Synod, turned back. When these gentlemen 
took leave, we did not at first suppose they were in earnest, but a few 
minutes convinced us of our mistake, by their getting clear out of sight. 

Seeing, friends, said I, that no one among us has a spirit sufficiently 
military to plunge into this Rubicon, and as there is here no Elijah to 
beat the waves hither and thither, and no Joshua to make a pathway, by 
which we may go over, what shall we do, for we are in a strange dilemma. 
Wait till the water falls, said one of the company. Of this we had not 
thought before; though, for myself, I had long tried to practice on the 
advice of an old book, “ He that believeth should not make haste.’ 
Acting by this advice, at sunset we forded the stream, and at this hour 
the patriarch Jacob might have gone over with nothing but his staff. 

Then, said I, friends, though we have the promise that the sun shall not 
smite us by day, nor the moon by night, and though the patriarch Abra- 
ham was once told, in a beautiful dream, to count the stars ; that we may 
not tempt the ruler of those orbs, it behoves us to think of some shelter, 
where we may find repose for the night. Forgive my being chief speaker 
to the company, but as I am a stranger in these parts, perhaps my mind 
feels more concern than any of yours. While speaking in this unbelieving 
way, however, there appeared in sight, all at once, an old mansion, suf- 
ficiently capacious to have accommodated one hundred guests. Some of 
the good people of Virginia have relatives in every nook of the state, and 
we have known them occasionally to claim kin, though they might not 
have seen one another for twenty years. ‘There were three ladies in 
company, in a four-wheeled carriage, two of whom were quite youthful, 
and these tendrils were not disdainfully used by this branch of the family 
stock in an hour of need, as the sequel of my story will show. As my 
imagination, however, was now discolouring every thing around me, it 
struck me that a few deer in the park, as we rode up to the mansion, had 
a look more than usually suspicious, but this is mentioned simply for the 
benefit of future travellers, that they may not be disconcerted by any 
trifling incident whatsoever. 

The main building was a robust mass of stone, with a wing at each 
side, which wings were of a light and graceful architecture, and served for 
occasional places of retreat from the hurry of the centre building. The 
house stood on a hill, where Lord Bacon says that all houses ought te 
stand. ‘There was a lawn before the door, which means an open space 
between woods. Four or five sheep were browsing on the scattered 
knots of verdure that had been spared by the wheels of the carriages. It 
seemed strange that in a solitude like this the lawn should be so cut 
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up, and the tracks of the wheels intersecting each other so frequently, that 
one would have thought that the Grecian games had just been held here ; 
whereas, al} this mischief had: been done by the ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, coming here to make coats for the Sherbro’ colonists. Reader, if 
you live in the north, please to note this down. 

Let none suppose that we make too much of the ladies, for we will 
now bring them acquainted with the gentleman, the lord of the manor. 
He belonged to a class of persons, who, to a reverence for religion, unite 
a temper somewhat suspicious about things not exactly according to order. 
For example, he hinted, though it was in a way of pleasantry, that it 
was well enough for preachers and gentlemen to go to a distance, to at- 
tend church meetings, but that the ladies had better stay where they were. 
I enter my protest against that, said I, for had it not been for the ladies 
what would have become of us in our late disasters. Our recent difficul- 
ties are quite sufficient to show their usefulness in smoothing the path of 
life. Who can deny that the church at Cenchrea had a deaconess, and 
it is the opinion of a great biblical critic that there is no apostolic church 
now in the world, because of the discontinuance of this office. 

As this gentleman was a member of what many improperly call the 
church of England, he betrayed evident alafm when he heard of the bare 
possibility of there being no apostolic church now in the world. Dis- 
covering this, I said, do not think that any reflection is meant on your 
venerable church. Religion teaches me to love its members. Her homi- 
lies have the doctrines and precepts of Christianity blended in very or- 
derly proportion, and he must have a perverted taste who cannot relish 
her excellent forms of devotion. We rejoice in the revivification of your 
part of the church, and may a gracious providence linger in watchfulness 
around it till her forsaken sanctuaries be all rebuilt, and resound with the 
voice of the multitude that keep the holy days. Leet there be no strife, I 
pray thee, betwixt me and thee. Is not the whole land before us. The 
gentleman was a man of candour, and desirous of making every one 
happy. His prejudices were fast giving way. I afterwards overheard 
the ladies plying him pretty briskly to permit his good wife to fill the 
vacancy in the carriage. After some importunity he consented, with a 
view of making us amends. We were glad of this addition to our com- 
pany, for it brought to mind the time when the people of Israel used to 
go up from all parts of the land to the three great festivals of their church. 
Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee, whose heart are the ways of 
them who passing through the valley of Baca, make it a well, the rain 
also filleth the pools. They go from company to company, every one of 
them in Zion appeareth before God. I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go up to the house of the Lord. ur feet shall stand within 
thy gates, O Jerusalem. 

At sunrise we all set out, expecting to reach our place of destina- 
tion that evening. The water-courses had all fallen, and our ride 
was vastly pleasant. An incident that took place in this day’s ride 
may as well be mentioned here. About a quarter of a mile before 
us we descried two persons, seemingly in waiting till we should 
come up. Their bridles were out of their hands, thrown loosely on 
their horses’ necks. 1 will rebuke them sharply, said I, if they 
should turn out to be our old fellow-traveilers ; and sure enough, as 
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we drew nigh, a playful smile indicated their willingness to make up 
with us. So they joined in, and all together we made our entrance 
into the village. 

The day on which the synod opened was one of those radiant 
days in the month of October, in which my heart feels more than 
ordinarily dead to the world, because this world is then like a mir- 
ror, in which a brighter is reflected. The church was in exact ac- 
cordance to the neatness of the village. There was nothing parti- 
cular to designate the members of the synod, save their grave ap- 
pearance, though for our part we have never been so hostile to the 
wearing of gowns as some people. 

The opening discourse was an exposition of Psalm cxxxiii.— 
*¢ Behold, how good and how pleasant a thing it is for Brethren to 
dwell together in unity.”’ The preacher remarked, that this Psalm 
was probably written when, after the divisions of Israel were healed, 
all the tribes rallied under the standard of David. After tracing in 
a masterly manner the evils of discord, he set out in contrast the 
blessings of union, especially as they relate to the counsels of the 
Church. He closed by bringing to his aid the illustrative figures of 
the Psalm, the one taken from the ritual of the Jews, and the other 
from some Oriental scenery which the Psalmist had most happily se- 
lected. A brief discussion of the nature of Hebrew poetry would 
not have been amiss before so learned a body, but this defect was 
well supplied by the simplicity of aim which marked the discourse, 
and the diligence with which it had been thought out, for not a word 
of it was written. 

Different companies were arriving every now and then through 
the week, but by Saturday night the gates of the village might have © 
been shut, without danger of excluding any that intended to come. 
On Sabbath morning I rose some time before day, and there were 
others that did the same, though for what purpose need not be men- 
tioned. Would that it could have been said of us as it was of one 
of old—‘‘ Yea, he had power over the angel, and prevailed : he 
wept and made supplication unto him: he found him in Bethel, and 
there he spake with us. Even the Lord God of Hosts, the Lord i is 
his memorial.’”’ At length the morning star began to wax dim, and 
soon retreated from its point in the beavens. 


« But yonder comes the powerful King of day, 
“ Rejoicing in the east.” 


There is something astonishingly sublime in the rising of the sun 
among the mountains of Virginia ; but long before his burning wheels 
had reached the village, the crowd had filled the sanctuary. The 
multitade was immense, and the tide of religious feeling was now 
fast rolling onward to its height. 

The sacrament of the Supper was dispensed on this day. We 
are ignorant of the way in which this precious ordinance is adminis- 
tered among the mountains and vallies of Scotland, but had Robert 
Barns been present at this solemnity, his pencil would have been 
arrested by the tenderness of the scene. ‘The first discourse was 
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from the words of the Apostle—For even ** Christ, our Passover, was 
sacrificed for us.”’? But it is in vain for me to attempt an analysis of 
this luminous discourse. The second was from the address of our 
Blessed Saviour—* Lovest thou me ?’’ from which the preacher 
stated the evidences of love to Jesus Christ, in a simple, perspicuous 
manner. The last day of the Synod was not the least interesting. 
The crowd had considerably lessened, but there was more than a 
sufficient population left to fill the church. We were all about to 
separate, and we could not tell when we should meet again. The 
preacher’s text was the advice to Hobab—We are journeying to 
the place of which the Lord hath said, I will give it you; come 
thou with us, and we will do thee good, for the Lord hath spoken 
good concerning Israel.” I thought the discourse was well suited, 
and every heart was warmed while the preacher pointed us to the 
prospects which Christianity unfolds. Away, then, with that cold 
philosophy which would extinguish in our hearts the blessed hope 
of future scenes. 

There was a venerable old man in the church on that day, whom 
I had seen there before, but in consequence of the crowd, bad not 
remarked so particularly. He had around him something of the garb 
and air of a soldier, and had been a servant of his country in tle 
storms of the Revolution. He bent forward, with his hand spread 
out on his forehead, apparently absorbed in thought. I felt an irre- 
sistible desire to join myself to him as we dispersed. ‘I am per- 
suaded,”’ said he, ‘‘ that there is a reality in the Christian religion ; 
my mind has been strangely locked up by prejudice. Instead of 
searching deeply into the nature and evidences of religion, my views 
have been entirely fixed on those who profess it.”” ‘** The lives of 
professors,”’ said I, ‘* ought to be at least a secondary standard by 
which to try the benignant effects of religion ; but alas, in too many 
instances, they are not. Yet suppose we were to try the patriotisin 
of the American army by the treachery of Arnold, would that be a 
fair scale of admeasurement? Venerable father,’ said I, ‘‘ let us 
abandon the strong hold of prejudice, and when you and I| meet again, 
may we both have planted our standard in the field of celestial glory.” 

My mind had now found repose for several days in the glens of 
this verdant hill of Zion. I had seen a meeting of a Church Judi- 
catory, which deserved to be held up as a model to all like judicato- 
ries. There was not, perhaps, so great a fund of theological litera- 
ture as was displayed at the Synod of Dort, or by the Westminster 
Assembly, but we will venture to say there was as much harmony 
and respectfulness of demeanour, lowliness of soul, ardent desires 
for usefulness, and protracted breathings for the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. 

Before the sun had set that evening, the crowd disappeared. The 
village pastor was left alone with his rnral flock. But there is a 
bright world, where all the followers of the Lamb will meet. Con- 
soled by this dear thought, I set out the next morning to prosecute 
my humble researches. 
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ELOGIUM MARTINI LUTHERI EX IPSIUS NOMINE ET 
COGNOMINE. 


This quintuple acrostic, bya French Jesuit, is a curious evidence of the 
virulence with which the Papists attacked the character of the great German 
Reformer, in order to render his memory odious to the people. The form of 
the Translations, which are vedpectialie solicited, is left to the ingenuity of 
our correspondents. 


Depifget dignis te nemo coloribus unquam ; 
Nomen ego, ut potero, sic celebrabo tuum. 


Magnicrepus Mendax Morosus Morio Monstrum 
Ambitiosus Atrox Astutus Apostata Agaso 
Ridiculus  _Rhetor Rabiosus Rabula Raptor 
Tabificus © Tumidus Tenebrosus Transfuga Turpis 
Tmpius Inconstans Impostor Iniquus Ineptus 
Nycticorax Nebulo Nugator Noxa Nefandus 
Ventosus Vanus Vilis Vulpecula Vecors 
Schismaticus Stolidus Seductor  Simia Scurra 
Lascivus Leno Larvatus Latro Lanista 
Ventripotens Vultur Vinosus Vappa Voluptas 
Tartareus Torris Tempestas ‘Turbo Tyrannus 
Heresiarcha Horrendus Hypocrita Hydra Hermaphroditus 
Erro Execrandus Effrons Effrenus Erinnys 
Retrogradus Reprobus JResupinus Rana Rebellis 
Vesanus Varius Veterator Vipera Virus 
Sacrilegus Satanas © Sentina Sophista Scelestus 


(Translations in verse are requested. ) 


=—_—_ 


HYMN FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


ALTERED FROM THE REV. T.SMITH. 


L IV. 
Avmicuty Jesus, Gop of truth, Our patrons and our friends reward 
Preserver of our days, With thy dispensing hand ; 
Thou guide, thou guardian of ovr youth, *Our country bless, O, still regard 
Accept our. humble praise. Our highly favoured land. 
II. V. 
We thank thee for thy sacred word, The texts of Scripture which we learn, 
Of life the only rule ; O seal upon each heart ; 
And fervently we pray thee, Lord, _ Their meaning too, may we discern, 
To bless our Sunday school. : And choose the better part. 
IIT: VI. 
O bless our teachers with thy grace, To thee devoted may we live, 
Their kind instructions crown, On thee alone rely, 
And on a young—a rising race, From thee our daily bread receive, 


Pour heavenly blessings down. And bless thee when we die. 















































Vistt to the interior of Cochin. 


Xutelligeiuce. 





Early last year, Mr. Sarcon visited the ‘‘ Brack” and ** Warrre” 
Jews in the interior of Cocuin, and communicated the results of his 
inquiries to the Madras Committee of the London Society for pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews. After some account of his 
journey to Chinotta, he observes ; 

On entering the Synagogue, I observed a young man who could 
read well the Hebrew, and understand it tolerably. We engaged 
in conversation, and the rest of the people were standing by and 
hearing us with the utmost attention. 

But you must not expect, my dear Sir, that knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures among this poor, insulated, and igno- 
rant people, you find in more favoured communities, where the op- 
portunities of obtaining information by a free intercourse are gene- 
ral. I had my Hebrew and English Bibles before me, I also took 
out a Hebrew New Testament, which the young man took up and 
opened. It seemed to me as if he had read that book before. And 
when he had read the 16th verse of the first chapter of St. Matthew, 
he said, ** Pray, Sir, be not offended if 1 ask you a few questions.” 
My reply was, ‘‘ that I came on purpose to put people into the true 
way of God and salvation, as far as lay in my power; and that he 
might be sure to have good answers to his questions.’’ ‘ If so, Sir,’” 
said he, ‘‘ pray inform me who is this woman called Miriam, ve 
Mary,) is she the sister of Moses, of whom we read in our book ? 
{meaning the Bible, See Numb. xxvi. 59.) And who is this child 
here that is born and called Messias ?” ‘* Why,” answered I, ‘‘ are 
there no other women in the world called by that name, besides Mo- 
ses’s sister ?”” ‘* Yes,” said he, ‘‘1 believe there must be among us 
those of the same name. Well, Sir, that is no matter—but is the 
Messias really born already?’ “ Yes,”’ said f, according to this 
book ; (pointing to the New Testament) but if you wish to hear what 
the witnesses say to that point, we shall ask them. The witnesses 
are our prophets ; but first we will address ourselves to one of your 
eminent rabbies. Rabbi Aree, whom the Jews consider as an eminent 
Rabbi, gives these paraphrases, ‘ And whose name is Menahim, the 
son of Hezekiah, as it is written in the xxvith chapter of Jeremiah, 
Because the Comforter is far from me. (See Sam. 1. 16.) They said 
while the destruction, (7. e. of the Second Temple) took place, the 
Messiah was then born, and withdrew himself from the sons of men 
to Paradise ; as it is recorded in Midrashim-Gnni-laakob, part iii. p. 
191, Daph. Marshah.” This not being familiar to him, he, after a 
little pause, said, ‘* What do you mean, Sir, the people you mention 
are long since dead—how should we go and ask them; can we see 
them again?” I laughed at his simplicity, and replied, “ Did you 
never read what the prophets wrote for our learning concerning God’s 
promise ? Let us see what they witness of the birth of Messias.” 
©. Herarp, No. 240, 58 
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i then turned over to Isa. vii. 14. Jer. xxxi. 22. He read these 
two passages loud enough for the rest of the people to hear. I then 
pointed out to him Matt. i. 23; this also he read as before. He 
then said, *‘ Sir, this is the promise of the birth of king Hezekiah ; 
or, as we were taught by our master proverbially, (he would have 
said spiritually, but the Jews have no such expression, ) the re-build- 
ing of the second temple.’’ ‘* Can you prove this to me?” said I, 
‘* No, I cannot,”’ replied he, ‘* but | tell you the truth; we have 
been taught so by our master, who is now no more; but he 
has left us a son who is more learned than myself.” The son was 
standing next to him, whom I then addressed. ‘* Pray how did your 
father teach you ?”’ He answered in the same way the other had 
done. After that he pointed out to me the 11th chapter of Isaiah, 
and desired me to read it, which I did, and so distinctly that every 
one of them could hear. Perceiving his intention, I stopt at the 
10th verse, and then begged him to say what it was he wished to 
ask me concerning that chapter. His answer was, ‘‘ because we have 
not yet seen this prophecy fulfilled ; but we know what is here spoken 
relates to the times of the Messias.”” ‘ It is very true,” said I, 
“*the prophecy is not yet fully completed, but it will be at his se- 
cond coming with power. However, we cannot take some parts of 
it in a literal sense, but as you before said, proverbially ; (meaning 
spiritually) so likewise Exod. xix. 4, and Zech. iv. 7, which I show- 
ed him. After he had read them, he said, “ Yes, I believe, Sir, 
these passages are also to be taken proverbially.”” I replied, ‘* not 
only these, but many other passages in the holy Scriptures you will 
find expressed in the same kind of language.”” When | saw they 
had nothing more to offer, | pointed out to them Isa. ix. 6. and ask- 
ed the master’s son, ‘“‘ How did your father teach you to understand 
this, and who is the child here spoken of—can you explain it to 
me?” ‘* Yes,” answered he, ‘‘ my father, as well as our other 
masters, explained this verse to us thus: The child here spoken 
of is king Hezekiah, it corresponds with his name, or rather the 
work which he was to perform.” ‘I believe,’ said I, “I com- 
prehend your meaning, that he, (Hezekiah,) was called by so many 
glorious names.” ‘‘ Oh, no,” answered the other, “‘ not so ;’’ at the 
same time confessing that he did not understand the verse. I turn- 
ed to the master’s son and said, ‘“‘ Well, can you explain to me the 
verse ? He then thus began: “ And the wonderful Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, called his name Hezekias, the 
Prince of Peace.” “1 never heard of such an explanation,”’ exclaim- 
ed I, ‘‘ how can you prove this from the book, (Bible)? Did ever 
Hezekiah enjoy such peace in his reign as to answer to this glorious 
name, THe Prince or Peace?’ ‘He was a good king,” answer- 
ed he. ‘‘ That may be true,” said I, * but that is not our argu- 
ment.” I saw the man was quite confused, and he said no more. 
** Well,” I continued, ‘* [ can prove to you from this book, (Bible) 
that the period of Hezekiah’s reign was a painful time ;” so | point- 
ed out to him the thirty-seventh chapter of Isaiah, which I made 
him read. ‘‘ Yes,” answered the first young man that spoke to me, 
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‘“*it was a painful time.” ‘“ You now acknowledge,” continued I, 
“that this was a painful circumstance to Hezekiah, as well as to all his 
people; how then can your master have taught you to believe that this 
Prince of Peace did not experience so much pain from the king of 
Assyria?” He then answered and said, “ We are not able to argue 
with you, because we have not been taught in such schools as you have ; 
we have no such books, (pointing to the English eam whereby we 
might read and understand, in order to speak properly on these subjects ; 
we are merely enabled to read the Hebrew, but understand very little.’’ 
When I saw that they wished to withdraw, I continued speaking to them 
in general terms, on the probable consequences of their unbelief in regard 
to Christ, their prejudices and their hatred to the Christian doctrine. 
I also read to them different parts of the Psalms for about a quarter of 
an hour. Afterwards I took out a New Testament, a copy of the Pro- 
phets, a Catechism, and the Tract, No. 9, and presented them to the 
young man, who I began first to discourse with. He received them 
with many thanks, and went away. When the master’s son saw that I 
had given the other these books, he made haste and departed, fearing 
that it was likely I might press him to receive some books. All the 
assembly then followed, except a young man, who tarried behind, appa- 
rently in order to ask me for some books, to which end he walked up 
and down two or three times, whilst my servant was preparing the din- 
ner table ; at last he came up, and I prevented his questions by asking if 
he had any thing to say to me, “ Yes, Sir,” said he, with some degree 
of emotion, “ I wish to ask you to give me some books.”” Upon which 
I immediately gave him a New Testament, a Prophets, a Catechism, and 
a Tract with points, and told him to read them at his leisure: he re- 
ceived them with gratitude, and went home. Whilst I was taking my 
dinner, one of my boatmen came hastily up to me, and said, “ Sir, the 
Jews’ women are making a very great noise; they bitterly cursed the 
young man to whom you first gave the books; it appears that some of 
the by-standers, who were here, went and told them that he had received 
from you Christian books ; he, however, proceeded through the street 
with them publicly, but the last young man went with his books pri- 
vately. He answered them, ‘ You may do what you please; as the 
gentleman gave them to me without price, I received them, and I shall 
not return the books back again to him; I have determined to bear the 
consequences of receiving such books :’ and so saying, he continued his 
way to his house without fear.” About even-tide the schoolmaster of 
this place (Chinotta) came to see me, attended by some others, and 
among the rest the young man that last received some books. I clearly 
saw the books under his arm, notwithstanding he endeavoured to hide 
them with his body cloth ; and he took the opportunity of leaving them 
quietly upon the table, whilst I was talking to the master. He thought 
I did not observe it, but I held my peace, to see what would be the end ; 
when after a little he retired slowly, and I saw him no more. It seems 
that the women had found out that he also had books given him; and 
although they could not compel the first young man, they it seems, pre- 
vailed over the second one to return his books to me. ‘The master said, 
that at his arrival from the market, he understood that [ came with the 
design of establishing a school at Chinotta. I answered him that my 
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visit here was not purposely to establish any school; however, that I 
should use my endeavours to effect it, if his people would promise faith- 
fully to send their children to the school. Some of the young people” 
present asked me whether I should give them an English master, “as,” 
said they, “we desire much to learn that language.” To this I readily 
assented, provided they would truly engage to conduct themselves with 
propriety, and learn assiduously, in the event of the school being esta- 
blished. I then turned to the master and said, “If you promise me 
many children, I shall be very glad to appoint three masters, as I did at 
Cochin.”” When I inquired how many children he had in his school, he 
answered, sixteen; that the Synagogue pays him a rupee and a half 
monthly, which not being sufficient to support himself and family, he is 
obliged to go about now and then, and sell different wares at other 
places. I then spoke to the old people, who came with the master to 
see me on the subject ; they replied that “ some would like to send their 
children to the school, but others certainly would not. They will say, 
‘What need have we with more than one school?” The master ob- 
served, “ As to all the benefit you derive from the present school, you 
might as well be without it.” And then turning to me, said, “I fear, 
Sir, it would be impossible to induce these people to agree together in 
any reasonable way ;’’ and I was grieved to see how much the old and 
grown up people set their faces against every good, to the ruin of their 
progeny ; and E»believe the black Jews are more obstinate and stiff- 
necked than any other people. 

The master, however, promised me, when he was going away, that he 
would do his utmost endeavours to persuade the people in order to the 
establishment of a school there, and I gave him a New Testament, a 
copy of the Prophets, a Cathechism, and three Tracts. After that I 
addressed myself to the elders, and asked them if they kept any history, 
books, or chronicles, in their Synagogue. One of them, who appeared 
to be more aged than the rest, replied that an ancestor of theirs had a 
book, which he brought with him when they came out to India from 
Jerusalem, after the destruction of the Second Temple, and that book 
contained every account of their history and traditions since the begin- 
ning, (of the world) continued down to their arrival on this coast, but 
which they lost at the destruction of Cranganore. He declared that, 
according to the book in question, they (the black Jews) are as truly 
the children of Israel, (Gen. xxxii. 28,) as the white Jews; and that 
they had a cohen (or priest) who came out with them from Judea, who 
was buried in this place, (Chinotta,) named Aaron Cohen, and some of 
whose descendants by the female side he pointed out as then standing 
before us: that this Cohen had two sons, but both died—one became 
deranged, and the other was dumb: that, however, the ancient sepulchres 
were destroyed by Hyder, during his war with the native princes, who 
likewise destroyed and burnt many of their Synagogues, killed some of 
their people, and made others captives, and the rest took refuge at dif- 
ferent places in these parts: that they had a brass plate and various 
books, which they had preserved and kept in this (Chinotta) Synagogue, 
from whence the white Jews came with power and took away from them, 
when the Dutch were in possession of Cochin: that the white Jews had 
the Rajahs as well as the Dutch in their favour, who put the black Jews 
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under the jurisdiction of the white Jews : that they greatly repent them- 
selves of having foolishly adopted, on their first arrival at Cranganore, 
the dress, habits, and customs, in every respect, of the Hindoos. “We 
came to the Malabar coast,’ continued the old man, “long before the 
white Jews, and our chief was Joseph Rabban, whose name is on the 
brass plate. ‘There were altogether seventy-two families of black Jews. 
The white Jews had intercourse with us, and we had likewise intermar- 
riages with each other.”’ (I have since, upon diligent inquiry, found 
that the circumstance of the intermarriages is true, but confined solely to 
some Arabian Jews at the time alluded to, and of no further extent. 
Subsequently the great man among the white Jews, f.zekiel Rahaby by 
name, had been honoured by visits from the Dutch governors and Mala- 
bar princes, and from that period the black Jews have been entirely de- 
graded, and subjected to the power of the white Jews ; and that was the 
time when the black Jews were separated totally from all communion 
with the white Jews, who placed Nasis, or governors, over them, until 
some time before the late war between the English and the Rajahs 
of Travancore and Cochin in the year 1809. That they have no writ- 
ten account of what is here mentioned, but they received it from oral 
tradition, and recite it from memory ; besides, they have possessed no 
learned people among them latterly, to record these things. The old 
man added, that the white Jews even prevented the black Jews from 
writing to the Jews of other countries ; and if any Jews came from other 
places, they hindered them from going to visit them—exclusive of which, 
should foreign Jews see them in such dresses, and following the customs 
they have unfortunately adopted from the natives, they would think they 
belonged to some other nation, instead of being Jews, and would in course 
abhor to go amongst them. Moreover, as the black Jews had not many 
females among them, they did buy the native women, who had female 
children, and made their offspring free, and married them afterwards. 
Thus they intermixed with the natives, and became such as they. On 
the other hand, when they made their slaves’ male offspring free, they 
gave them their females to wife, and in three or four generations con- 
sidered them as black Jews ; but that there was a difference made, such 
as “that they could not wear sandals, as the other black Jews; were 
considered as inferior to the other black Jews, and distinctly separated 
from all kinds of offices in their Synagogue ; they could only marry 
among themselves ; and could not be public readers in the Synagogue, 
nor go up to read in the Sepher Torah, or Book of the Law.” 

From all the foregoing, and for other reasons, I conclude that the 
black Jews are partly of the long lost ten tribes, and partly of those 
proselyted to Judaism after the white Jews arrived at Cranganore. I 
should have entered further into conversation with this old man, if he had 
not himself declined a free communication with me. When one closely 
converses with these people, in order to inquire into their state, they 
appear soon to feel a kind of suspicion and fear, which prevents their 
giving a proper account of themselves. 

In this place a few are pretty well supported by their trade, but others 
are indeed very poor. 

The houses form a long street in front of the Synagogue, and their 
population will be seen in the enclosed list. There are four Sepher 
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Torahs here. I requested the elders to endeavour to establish the school, 
and to persuade the people to send their children, when I should visit 
Chinotta the next time, to effect which they promised their best endea- 
vours. After that they all went to evening prayer. The master then 
came in, to tell me that he had been speaking to some of the principal 
men of the place to institute a school, who assured him they would send 
their children to it if established ; “ and,” says he, “ when the rest see, 
in course of time, how the boys are getting on, | am sure they will send 
their children also to attend the school.” 

After this short but satisfactory information, the master went to join 
likewise in the evening service. 

About nine o’clock at night two young men came to me, in company 
with an old man, in order to discourse with me about Christianity. 
I then called to mind the character of the good Pharisee, who came to 
our blessed Saviour at night to inquire respecting his holy doctrine. 
After the usual salutations, the old man opened the subject of their in- 
trusion, which he said was to inquire “ when the Messias was to appear, 
and what he was to do when he came?” In reply I remarked, that it would 
be for me an easy matter to answer these questions at once, but that I 
conceived conviction more likely to follow from a reference to the sacred 
volume itself. ‘T’o this end I read to them Haggai, ii. 7—9, also Mal. 
iii. 1. and explained to them the first advent of the Messias as there an- 
nounced, and the manner in which he had already appeured whilst the 
Second Temple was in existence; and that the Second ‘Temple was de- 
stroyed in those days by reason of the Jews’ unbelief; and that histo- 
rians of other nations have confirmed that Jeshua (for so they call Jesus) 
came at that time. Perhaps you will say, “ How many children of a 
like character were born in those days among the Jews?” I reply, 
«‘ That there was no one then born who answered to the character of the 
promised Messias, as predicted by the prophets.’’ I then read to them 
the sixty-first chapter of Isaiah, and explained it to them in as plain and 
minute a manner as I was able, comparing it with Luke, iv. 18, 19, and 
observed, “ Thus Jesus did, whom we call our Messias, because we truly 
believe that he is the promised Messias, and for which we have, as you 
see, many witnesses.’ All this time they were hearing me very atten- 
tively, when the master came back again with some other Jews; then 
they that were conversing with me wished to stop the conversation. But 
without paying attention to their design, I continued, “ Many of your na- 
tion believed this Jeshua to be truly the promised Messias, when they 
saw him doing the miracles according with the predictions of the pro- 
phets. I shall now show you the death of the Messias, agreeably to the 
prophets.” The master then said, “ Yes, the Messias, the son of Jo- 
seph, must die, according to our rabbies.”” I asked him, “ Do you be- 
lieve that there are two Messiahs ?”” ‘ We always believe what our rab- 
bies tell us,” said he. “It is not so,’ I replied, “and 1 shall soon con- 
vince you there is but one Messias promised.” I then read from Gen. 
xlix. 10, and asked the master, “Of how many Messiahs do you sup- 
pose our father Jacob speaks here?” “One,” said he. “ Then how 
can your rabbies declare that there are two Messiahs ? People may say 
what they like,’’ continued I, “ but we ought to believe this holy book,” 
(pointing to the Bible.) That is very true,” said the master. When 
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I saw that they were pretty well convinced of the truth of one Messias, 
I next made them read the whole of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, 
being rather fatigued myself, by reason of the long conversation which I 
had had with different people since my arrival in this place. After one 
of them had read the chapter, I explained the verses as plainly as possi- 
ble, comparing them with the events that took place at the time, and am 
happy to say, without an expression of disbelief from any one present ; 
indeed they heard me with the deepest silence and attention throughout 
the whole discourse. Being myseli a babe in the Gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour, (whose holy name be blessed,) I find it a difficult matter to 
encounter those who oppose Christianity ; [ nevertheless, by the grace of 
God, endeavour to do my best, and I particularly thank the Lord in my 
heart for his mercy towards me in bringing me out of blind Judaism to 
the marvellous light of his glorious Gospel, and for having made me a 
weak instrument, as I humbly hope, to declare to this people the good 
tidings of great joy which has been manifested to me; and though I was 
fatigued outwardly, I felt inwardly stronger than ever, by the power of 
that glorious Person who has promised to be with them that are going 
about as ambassadors by sea and land, “to a nation scattered among 
the Gentiles, a people terrible from their beginning; a nation trodden 
down and meted out with all kinds of affliction in their dispersion, whose 
land the rivers have (despised) spoiled.” I then made them read the 
ninth chapter of Daniel, from the «4th verse to the end of that chapter, 
and explained to them, as before, the whole subject, endeavouring to im- 
press them more deeply with the conviction that all had been fulfilled in 
Christ Jesus. Instead of contradicting, some went away with deep 
sighs, and some smiled as they bid me good night. When every one was 
gone it was a very late hour. I should have made a longer stay at Chi- 
notta, if the people had not gone away that very night to Antchingamal, 
to join a marriage feast. 

At a subsequent period Mr. Sargon established schools for the 
Jewish children, and 116 had been admitted at the last dates. Tho- 
'mas Jarret, Esq. the Society’s correspondent at Madras, states that 
Mr. Sargon’s ‘* continued welcome by the Jews at Cochin. is highly 
gratifying.” ‘* The tomb-stone,”’ says Mr. J. “ of one of the ‘ Beni 
Israel,’ found at Cochin, and the inquiries Mr. Sargon was directed 
to make respecting the inscription thereon, has led to the discovery 
of a considerable portion of these people between Cochin and Bom- 
bay ; that is, one large village of them in the Cannanore districts, 
and great numbers of them at other places, between Cochin and 
Bombay : that these are the race we have been looking for so long 
is pretty certain, but whether they form a part of the long lost ten 
tribes we have yet to learn.” ‘It is said they are cultivators of 
the soil, and employed as sepoys also by the native powers, and 
even should they ultimately be found to belong to those Jews who 
quitted the Holy Land after the destruction of Jerusalem, the dis- 
covery is still full of interest, since they certainly are not of that 
description of people termed ‘ Black Jews’ of Cochin, and its inte- 
rior, already described.” 

Though respecting Count Von per Recxe’s ESTABLISHMENT IN GeR- 
MANY, FOR CONVERTED JEWS AND OTHERS, we have frequently had oc- 
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casion to remark, yet we are induced to notice it again for the pur- 
pose of giving the testimony of Rev. Messrs. A. S. ‘fhelwall and 
Alexander M’Caull. ‘These gentlemen had been requested to visit 
the Count’s colony by the London Society, ‘in order to inquire 
into the natare of the institution said to have been formed there by 
Count Von der Recke.” Of this institution the London Society ob- 
serves, ‘Sincerely glad are we to recommend his [the Coant’s] 
benevolent undertaking to the notice and support of the Christian 
world.” 

Of the Count himseif, the Delegation remark: ‘‘ He seems to 
be a man entirely given up to the promotion of God’s glory, and the 
true welfare of his fellow creatures, and to have taken up his pre- 
sent plans purely from principles of a most enlarged benevolence. 
Destitute and desolate children of all denominations, as well as of 
Jews, are the objects of it. These he receives and they are edu- 
cated, and instructed in some trade which may enable them to get 
their own bread honestly. Almost every trade and mechanical em- 
ployment is carried on within the walls of the Institutién, and he has 
so many applications that it will soon be necessary to build. He re- 
ceives adult Jews as well as children, on condition that they put 
themselves under instruction, and exert themselves to learn a trade. 
His plan would provide abundance of spiritual instruction also : but 
he has been put to great difficulties in the execution, principally 
from the want of means, and he has not yet been able to procure 
a clergyman to superintend the spiritual instruction of his colony, 
which important branch therefore, in addition to all the weighty con- 
cerns of the superintendance and direction besides, falls wholly upon 
himself ; so that he is compelled to labour day and night. 

«« We may add in reference to the friends of Israel in particular, 
that this Institution would, to a certain degree, provide (which is 
exceedingly wanted) an asylum for such Jews as being persecuted 
and forsaken by their brethren, on account of embracing Christiani- 
ty, are cast naked and destitute upon the world ; and we think it 
the more important in that respect, just because the residence of a 
single Jew in it is not necessary to the plan. There is, therefore, 
no call to seek out and invite Jews—no allurement which could 
influence those whose motives are open to suspicion: but if a Jew 
really needed it, and was disposed to work, here is a place of refuge.” 


In our last we noticed the Foreign Mission Scuoor at Cornwall, 
Connecticut, and did not intend to occupy a page on the subject again 
so soon, but we feel a strong desire to make our readers better ac- 
quainted with an institution which has been so signally favoured, and 
which has so many advantages torecommend it to the prayers and cha- 
rities of the Christian world : nay, more—what American patriot is 
there, in whose veins runs the blood of liberty, but should rejoice that 
an asylum is opened, where the young men of our forests, or of 
Greece, or other oppressed nations, may go and learn those principles 
which, of all others, are best calculated to fit them for usefulness 
among theircountrymen? We feel assured, that nothing is wanting 
to enlarge this establishment, and extend its usefulness, but those 
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means which would be forthcoming upon an attentive examination of 
its claims and real merits. We shall now add a few extracts alluded to 
in our last, and leave the subject, for the present, to the prayerful 
consideration of our readers. 

We before remarked that the school was in a healthy situation. Corn- 
wall is in Litchfield county, state of Connecticut, east side of the Housa- 
tonick river, ten miles north-west of Litchfield, about eight miles east of 
the New-York boundary line, and about fifty miles north of Long-Island 
Sound. In the last quarterly report of the school it is said :—“ This in< 
stitution continues to flourish, and the liberality of its benefactors in- 
creases. ‘The seminary is situated in a deep and retired valley, surround 
ed with lofty and romantic mountains; the air is pure and salubrious, as 
much so as any, perhaps, in our country, and is probably warmerfin the 
cold season, than any in New- England, in the same latitude. Generally 
the students have been healthy. Five only have died in more than six 
years, and out of a number toward one hundred. ‘The interesting Oboo- 
kiah was the first. Of the other four, one was a promising young Che~ 
rokee, who was in feeble health when he left his native land. The other 
three deceased youths were natives of the Marquesas Islands. They 
were infirm in health when they came to the institution. Of these was 
Thomas H. Patoo, who died last June. He became hopefully pious in 
Coventry, Conn. He was an amiable and promising young man, and 
had a great desire to be qualified to return to his native Isles with the 
treasure of the Gospel. This seemed to be the only object for which he 
wished to live. He appeared, however, resigned and joyful in his sick- 
ness, and happy in his death. ‘Thus three out of five who have died 
since the establishment of the school, were Marquesas Islanders, thereby 
disappointing our hopes of providing, at present, native missionaries for 
a part of the heathen world, upon which the light of the Gospel has 
never dawned Such disappointments are, however, not unfrequently 
the precursors of ultimate success in Christian enterprise, and should not 
therefore discourage us in the labours of benevolence.” 

From the last (13th) Report of the American Boarp or Commis- 
SIONERS FOR Foreien Missions, we make the following extract :-— 
‘‘It is becoming a subject of conversation among intelligent Christians, 
and a subject of serious inquiry, whether more extensive measures 
cannot be adopted to educate young foreigners who are cast upon 
our shores ignorant and destitute, but who, in many instances, are 
susceptible of great improvement, and might, hereafter, with the ad- 
vantages which this country is well able to afford, prove great bless- 
ings to their countrymen. Should such measures obtain the sanction 
of the public, a selection of the most promising youths might be 
made for the Foreign Mission School, and thus a succession of ‘well- 
instructed heralds of the cross might be going forth to many distant 
communities, now lying in darkness and the shadow of death.” 

The following is an extract of a letter from M’Kee Folsom, a Choc- 
taw youth, who has been educated at the Foreign Mission School, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Mr. Dagget, dated, 

‘Mayhew, Choctaw Nation, Feb. 21, 1823. 
«* Rev. ano Dean Srr.—I trust | feel thankful towards our kind 
C. Heraup. No. 240. 59 
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and Heavenly Father, that I am permitted, from this distant land of 
darkness, to write to such a Christian friend as you. Oh! how much 
it would fill my heart with joy and gladness, if I could only be per- 
mitted to behold you once more in this sinful world, and hear you 
speak of the goodness and the unsearchable riches of Christ. But 
alas! I shall no more have the pleasure of seeing you, until | meet 
you in the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, where I hope and trust we shall for ever dwell together. I 
have thought much of you since i gave you a parting hand. I sin- 
cerely thank you for the many religious instructions which | have 
received from you while I was at the Foreign Mission School. I 
hope I shall always remember them with renewed gratitude and 
thankfilness. I hope the name of that very interesting and benevo- 
lent seminary will be long remembered by me, where | have re- 
ceived an education. 

** Through a kind Providence, I arrived here from Elliot last 
week, and am now with the happy society of those missionaries 
here, who, | trust, are dear to my heart! because they are endea- 
vouring to advance the welfare of our blessed Redeemer’s kingdom 
among my benighted countrymen. I am glad to say to you, that 
through the instrumentality of the benevolent and faithful missiona- 
ries, much good has already been done in this Nation within a few 
years past. My heart’s desire and prayer to God is, that he would 
bless them with the consolations of his Holy Spirit, in all their en- 
deavours to do good among my Choctaw brethren, who are yet 
living without that holy religion of our divine Saviour, Oh! what 
a blessed thing it would be to me, if I could only see all my coun- 
trymen travelling towards those blessed mansions above, which God 
has prepared for all those who love-him in sincerity and in truth. I 
hope the time is not far distant when I shall call some of them my 
brothers in Christ. Whenever I go among the Choctaws, and see 
the wretched condition they are in, | cannot but feel for their souls’ 
salvation. 

** On the 6th of this month wé had a council with the Captains at 
Elliot, in which | delivered to them a short Choctaw speech. ‘They 
were highly pleased with my advice. I told them that they ought 
to feel very thankful towards the missionaries here, who are trying 
to do them good, and their children—to learn them how to labour, 
and follow the ways of the white people at the North, who have 
sent these missionaries among the Choctaws, and are endeavouring 
to send the blessings of the Gospel to all the other nations of the 
earth. It is expected that | shall remain here and act as an inter- 
preter for the mission. Oh! will you not pray for me, that | may 
always act in the fear of God, before these perishing souls, that 
they may be led, by my example, to glorify our Father which is 
in heaven. 

‘* The school here is flourishing.—The school at the French 
Camps is also going on very well.—lI visited that school about four 
weeks ago, and had a very interesting and happy Sabbath day with 
Mr. Loring S. Williams, who has the charge of the school. Four 
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of the black people made a public profession of religion while I was 
there.—Truly the Lord has done great things, in turning some souls 
from nature’s darkness into his marvellous light! 1 trust that it has 
been good tor me to be with the dear scholars in that schqol, and make 
known to them the glad tidings of the Gospel.—I pray to God that he 
would command his blessings opon all the exertions which are making 
by the friends of the Redeemer to Christianize and civilize the hea- 
then nations of the earth.” 

When Henry Martyn Alan, and William Alum, two of the Chinese 
youth, visited this city, they were furnished with a letter by William 
Botelho, a copy of which follows: 

Dear Curistian Frienns, 

Although I am a stranger to you all, yet I thought I would write a few lines to 
express my feeling to Christian friends tor their kindness to me, and to the two of 
my countrymen, that by the providence of God I was brought here in a Christian 
land, where | can hear of the way of salvation by Jesus Christ. I often think of 
the goodness of God in sending me here to this school, and also two of my coun- 
trymen, that they might hear and learn the way which leadeth to everlasting life. 
I wish to write more, but the time is short I only write these few lines to inform 
my Christian friends, that I feel thankful, and wish to thank my Christian friends, 
for their benevolent charity towards us. Therefore, my friends, pray for me that 
I may see more of the goodness of God, and of the sinfulness ef my heart: that I 
might go oftener to the throne of grace: and also pray for my poor countrymen 
that they also may see the deformity of their superstition in worshipping of wood, 
stone, paper, and clay gods. I have been here 1 year and 4 months ; these lines 
are for William and Henry to show to the friends of Christ If God should spare 
my life, and the agents would permit me to visit, I shall come to visit all my Christian 
friends. If my Christian friends will write to me, 1 should be very glad, and 
would write to them. 

I am your friend in Christ Jesus, 
WILLIAM BOTELHO. 
-  Lieaon-A-see. 
We will add an extract from a letter written by John Ridge, a 


Cherokee youth, who was at the school when the letter was dated. 
Cernwall, July 8, 1822, 
My pear Friend Mr. T——. 

I am under great obligation to you for your acceptable letter of the 19th of June, 
and I should be wanting in gratitude, should | pass over your precious letters in 
silence, which I hope is not my disposition. I had the pleasure of receiving a letter 
from you last fall, giving me io understand that my father had embarked, and the 
polite invitation of your dear brother. 1 wished to answer you then, but did not 
know where [ should direct my communication ; and on further consideration, I 
thought it best to defer it until I received information of your residence. Please to 
accept of my sincere thanks for that, and of this | have now the privilege to an- 
swer. [recall your instructive admonitions with interest, and I feel thankful to 
you for your conyersation for my immortal interest; but at the same time I will not 
conceal from you that my heart is stupid, and indifferent to this subject. I do not 
ridicule, or have | any disposition to do so, with the sneers of an infidel, neither do 
I flounce on the doctrines of the gospel with the contempt of a deist; but you can 
conjecture the situation of my feelings b. looking on some of your gospel hearers 
in L. who go to meeting to please their friends or satisfy their curiosity : in short, 
you may form your opiniov of me by yourself before conversion. We have animat- 
ing and promising news from the Cherokee nation. Missionaries are prospered, 
and the Nations are coming up to the meridian of civilization with hasty strides, 
and seem resolved to disregard bigoted opposition that would deny them capable 
of receiving instruction and the endearments of polished society. 

We regret our want of room for the whole of this letter. He des- 
cribes the situation of the Cherokees, and dwells on the cheering 
prospects which Indian improvements hold out to his nation ; and 


thus concludes : 
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Prejudice is the ruling passion of the age, and an Indian is almost considereé 
accursed. He is frowned upon by the meanest peasant, and the scum of the earth 
are considered sacred in comparison to the son of nature. If an Indian is educated 
in the sciences, has a good knowledge of the classics, astronomy, mathematics, 
moral and natural philosophy, and his conduct equally modest and polite, yet he 
is an Indian, and the most stupid and illiterate white man will disdain and triumph 
over this worthy individual. It is disgusting to enter the house of a white man 
and be stared full in the face with inquisitive ignorance. I find that such prejudi- 
ces are more prevalent among the ignorant than among the enlightened, and let a 
received opinion be counteracted by solid facts, the ignorant will still hold to it 
and carry it with him to his grave. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN RIDGE. 

The following account of the Revivat or Rexiaion, contained in 
a letter addressed to to the Editor, from the Pastor of the church at 
Augusta, will be read with interest. He observes : 

I embrace the present opportunity to give you some account of 
the glorious work of God among the people of Augusta. This work 
commenced about the middle of last June. For some time previous 
to this there had been in the church a lamentable want of ** the uni- 
ty of the spirit.” The ‘gold had become dim,” and ‘the most 
fine gold changed.’” Notwithstanding this general declension, how- 
ever, there were some Christians who mourned over * the waste 
places of Zion,”’ and wept in secret for the pride and folly of those 
who were perishing in their sins. In the course of the spring, church 
conferences were appointed once a fortnight, where each member 
present, both male and female, gave a brief statement of their feel- 
ings. These meetings were, at first, attended in the several districts 
inthe town. Here, indeed, it was, that, by some, there was heard 
** the sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees ;’’ and Chris- 
tians began to prepare themselves for ‘* the help of the Lord against 
the mighty.” 

The eighteenth of June was appointed by the church for a day 
of public humiliation, fasting, and prayer. It was surprising to see 
the vast multitude which flocked to the sanctuary. ‘The wretched 
cold state in which the church had been for a number of years, and 
the perishing condition of sinners, who were starving upon the im- 
perfections of Christians, were brought to view, and awakened the 
attention of the ** careless in Zion.”” This day will for ever be had 
in thankful remembrance. Some signs of spiritual life appeared 
in the church. Many a fervent prayer was offered up, and many a 
tear was caught in the ** Lord’s bottle.” Indeed, from this day, the 
tone of the place was changed. ‘* According to this time it shall be 
said of Jacob and of Israel, what hath God wrought ’”’ 

The next week a meeting of inquiry was appointed : six attended, 
deeply concerned to know what they should do to be saved. The 
number that attended these meetings increased in about six weeks 
to between fifty and sixty. Other meetings were multipled, and al- 
most every day new cases of conviction and conversion were detail- 
ed. Some of the most wealthy and influential men in the town were 
among the first who were heard to say, ‘‘ Come all ye that fear God, 
and I will tell you what he hath done for my soul.” About one 
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hundred and fifty have been introduced into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. The aged, middle aged, and youth, are among the 
number. There has been a number of very remarkable conver- 
sions.. It was, at first, thought proper to give a short history of 
some of them; but it is, at present, deemed inexpedient. There 
has been, indeed, from the commencement until now, different ope- 
rations, but the same Spirit. In some instances there were excite- 
ments, probably occasioned by particular addresses, and which prov- 
ed but transient ; but in general, the work has proceeded like the 
building of Solomon’s Temple. The work sti/l continues, and we hope 
that another hundred and fifty will soon be added, and so on, till there 
shall ‘‘ not be room enough to receive the blessing.’’’ 

‘** Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. Amen, and amen.” 


Yours, respectfully, 
Augusta, Oneida Co. N. Y. Dec. 3, 1823. BENJN. I. LANE. 


In the London Baptist Magazine for November, we find the fol- 
lowing interesting account of a Baptist Missionary, who has gone 
from Switzerland to carry the glad tidings of salvation into the wild 
and extensive region of Tarrary, which had just been received by 
the Secretary, from his friend the Rev. W. H. Angas,* now, and for 
some time past, engaged in visiting the numerous churches of our de- 
nomination on the continent of Europe. 


Basle, Sept. 24, 1823. 

In passing through the Prussian churches, [ obtained tidings of a young man, 
a native of Switzerland, and by name Daniel Schlatter, whom I think the Commit- 
tee will consider worthy of their attention He served in the capacity of a mer- 
chant’s clerk in the town of St. Gallen, for a number of years, with great credit 
to himself, comfort to his family, and advantage to his empleyer. Very early in 
life his mother’s pious care for his soul was blessed to his. conversion. As he 
rose in years he was accustomed to read missionary intelligence with great avidity. 
As he read, he felt a growing interest in the Lord’s work among the heathen, until 
at length this came to a burning desire, that one day He might open a door for him 
also into the wide fields of missionary labour. His prayers to this effect were, 
after some years, graciously answered, so that he found himself at liberty to apply 
to the Missionary Institution here for admittance as a student. But as he had em- 
braced the sentiments of Adult Baptism, he could not, consonant with the rules of 
the institution, be taken upon its establishment. For the great regard, however, 
the directors had for his character, and respect for his natural capacity for the 
work, they liberally paid his travelling expenses to Tartary, where it was in his 
heart to go, among the Nogaien tribe, as their missionary. Being shut out from 
pecuniary support from all missionary Institutions on the continent, he hired him- 
self out as a groom and house servant to a a ‘Tartar chief, by name Abdallah. By 
this means he thinks to be able to live until he acquires the language, while he has 
the best opportunity of becoming acquainted with the Tartar character in all 
its bearings, and recommending that gospel which he hopes soon to be able to 
preach to them ina speaking life and conversation. He has, it seems, enjoyed a 
liberal education, and has by nature a constitution of body, for hardihood, and ro- 
bustness, seldom perhaps, or never equalled. Indeed, in the possibility of his one 
day being called to this work, he had for years previous, prepared himself for en- 
during hardness and bodily privation in every possible way. For some years he 
has never slept in a bed, nor drank any thing stronger than water. The extraor- 
dinary decision and consistency of his character, his unassuming modesty, and 


* This gentleman, our readers will recollect, is the British Sea Missionary, whose 
journal at Hamburgh was some time since published in the Seaman’s Magazine. 
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deep piety, have already won many hearts to him, on his way through the Per- 
Sian states, particularly wherever he met with the friends of Jesus. 

I visited his mother, who is truly a mother in Israel, and who is maintained by 
her two other sons, in business in St. Gallen. I also called on his auat, who is 
considered as the Mrs. Hannah More of Switzerland, and is living in St. Galland 
with a numerous family. 1 found among other things that Daniel had been at home 
on a visit from Tartary, and returned thither some months ago. ‘There are cir- 
cumstances attending this visit which will give a further insight into his character. 
His affection for his mother, (some years since a widow,) is almost proverbial in St. 
Gallen. She was visited with an indisposition which threatened her life, and con- 
ceiving a very strong desire to see her son Daniel once more, he was written to ac- 
cordingly. This sad news he made known to his master, Abdallah, and obtained 
his permission to return. He set off therefo.e the same day, a journey of near 
one thousand English miles, without any other means than faith in God, except 
that his master, who shed a tear at parting with his servant, gave him one of his 
best horses out of his stable. If he brought him back it was well; if not, it was 
no matter. The horse he sold on the road, and sent back the whole proceeds to 
Abdallah. This, however, though well intended, aud done from motives the most 
noble, gave his master great offence at first, as he took it for a want of confidence 
in his friendship Thus he walked by faith, literally, nearly all the way home, and 
found his mother recovered, though the utter astonishment of seeing her son se 
soon from so immense a distance, was almust too much for her at first. After 
spending a few weeks with his mother, he returned to his Tartars again, in the 
same manner as he had left them, and in due course his friends were gladdened in 
heart by a letter from him, announcing his safe arrival at his post again, all well. 

It does not appear that D. Schlatter came by his sentiments in favour of adult 
baptism, in any other way than simply reading the Scriptures, and considering the 
subject for himself It seems, also, that he has been the instrument of awakening 
the attention of several young men of his acquaintance, to the subject of evangeli- 
cal truth in St. Gallen; a place once as renowned for the light and life of real re- 
ligion, as it is now for the absence of it. His sentiments as to other parts of di- 
vine truth, are, as far as I can learn, Calvinistic. 


The American Epvucation Society have just issued their eighth annual report, 
and given it an extensive circulation. We cannot do justice to this most interest- 
ing and valuable document, on the present occasion. The various statements 
which it contains, designed to show the deficiency in the number of ministers of 
the gospel in the United States, and the success of the institution, appears gene- 
rally to be well substantiated by facts, and on the whole we are persuaded the re- 
port cannot be extensively read without convincing every unprejudiced mind that 
something must be done to increase the number of beneficiaries, and thus eventually 
supply the spiritual necessities of our country. 

After an allusion to the death of two beneficiaries and several active friends of 
the society who huve departed in the faith, and the discouragemenis to which the 
beneficiaries are exposed from various circumstances, the report draws a compari- 
son of its receipts during the past, with former years. By these statements it is 
shown that there is a large deficiency in the annual receipts, and that although 
the facts have before been exhibited to the public, there has not been a correspond- 
ing increase 

The increasing desolations of our country form the next topic which affords cause 
of solicitude. Extracts in point are made from various documents, many of which 
have already appeared in our pages. The Presbyterian Church io the United 
States is represented to have nearly 500 congregations destitute of ministers’ . the 
Baptist churches more than 1000, and the Episcopal church more than 300 vacant 
congregations ; and the other denominations are supposed to be no better sup- 
plied. In the state of New-Hampshire 100, and in Vermont above 80 towns are 
destitute of ministers of any denomination, and the Southern and Western states 
are known to be far more destitute’ We have not room to notice this part of the 
yeport more particularly, though we would gladly extract the whole, as present- 
ing an unanswerable argument in favour of Domestic Missions as well as Educa- 
tion Societies. 

Amidst ali the solicitude, the Directors find peculiar reasons for encouragement. 
These are to be found in the extensive circulation of relegious periodical publica- 
tions, more than 50,000 of which are circulated weekly, and are read by at least 
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100,000 persons—in the reports, &c of other Education Societies—in the liberal 
benefactions to kindred objects, which are estimated for the last 18 months te 
amount to $221,500, principally for the purpose of educating pious young men— 
in the number of students who receive assistance from Education Societies, which 
is stated at 72U-—by the formation of other Education Societies—by the prospect of 
many worthy applicants for the supply of which the Directors look to Sabbath 
Schools, Bible Classes, and Revivals of religion—by the good conduct of the bene- 
ficiaries—by the state of the Institutions where they pursue their studies—by the 
facilities which the Colleges, &c. afford to indigent voung men—by the number of 
hopefully pious young men in these seminaries—in the increasing spirit of prayer 
among Christians for our Literary Institutions—in the reflection that in our col- 
leges there are probably 1250 young men who will probably become ministers of 
the gospel; and, they are encouraged more than all, by the special influence of the 
Holy Spirit, with which it has pleased a merciful God, during the last year, to bless 
the large cities, the different states, and different denominations of Christians in 
our country. 

We can only add our earnest recommendation of this report to the serious atten- 
tion of all our readers. It is no sectarian scheme, to increase the ranks of a party ; 
the institution is founded on the broadest principles of Christian charity ; and those 
who are the stewards of the Lord’s bounty may safely intrust a portion of it to the 
almoners of the American Education Society. 

(> A. P. Cleaveland, Esq Boston, is Treasurer ; and the Rev. Asa Eaton, Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Boston, is Clerk. 

From the Amekican Mission To PaLesTiIne we continue to receive the most 
cheering accounts of the goodness of the Lord towards our dear Missionaries, who 
labour there; and, at the same time, a melancholy picture of the darkness which 
still covers that distinguished section of the world, and the gross darkness which 
enshrouds the people. We lately read an interesting letter from Mr. Fisk, addressed 
to the Rev. Dr. Porter, of Andover, being his first letter from the ‘ Holy city,” 
since published in several papers. ‘I have now spent four days (says Mr. Fisk) ia 
the city where David lived and reigned, and where David's Lord and King re- 
deemed the world. The house I inhabit stands on mount Calvary :; my little room has 
but one smal! window, and this opens toward mount Olivet. I have walked around 
Zion ; I have walked over Calvary ; | have passed through the valley of Hinnom ; 
drank of the waters of Siloam; crossed the brook Kedron; and have been in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. The next day after my arrival, | made my first visit to the 
tomb of my Lord.” “I weep when I think of the desolation of Jerusalem; and I 
am sure you would weep if yeu could see what I see, and you would pray earnestly 
that another season like that of Pentecost may be enjoyed here. We have already 
sold 70 Testaments and Psalters, and more than 300 tracts; and brother Wolff is 
engaged, day and night, in preaching to the Jews, and disputing with their 
Rabbies.”’ 

Letters have also been received in this city from Messrs. Goodell and Bird, dated 
at Malta, in June last, which represent the missionaries as enjoying good health, 
and actively engaged in the fulfilment of the object of their mission ; but we have 


not room for extracts. 
—S 


For the Christian Herald. 
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Rev. Ezra Sampson, A. M. 


« Mark the perfect man:” and “ behold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 

“ Delight thyself also in the Lord, and he shall give thee the desires of thine heart.” 

“ And he shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light, and thy judgments as the noon day.” 

Died on Saturday morning last, the Reverend and venerable Ezra Sampson, 
aged 75 years: in this dispensation his children have lost a truly afiectionate pa- 
rent, and they, with society in general, an able counsellor: one of superior litera- 
ry acquirements, who was always ready to impart knowledge. The deceased was 
a devoted Christian, desiring to be entirely guided by the mandates of that Being, 
who “makes his angels spirits.” “1 will repay saith the Lord.” And says the 
Psalmist, “ with the merciful thou wilt show thyself merciful, thou wilt str 
him in the bed of languishing ; thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness.” “Sure- 
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ly the righteous shall give thanks unto thy name, and the upright shall dwell in 
thy presence.” 


The deceased, who is the subject of these remarks, died a most triumphant death, 
declaring on his death bed, his whole will swallowed up in God’s will ; and that he 
trusted for support in the goodness of that God who had never forsaken him. He 
was supported: for even to the last moment of his life his mind remained perfect- 
ly composed. The affectionate admonitions he continued to impart even to his 
last, were highly instructive. 

Viewing him in life, and on his death-bed, it would seem as if he had strictly 
observed the admonition of David of old, “‘ Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and 
he shall sustain thee: he will never suffer the righteous to be moved.” 

Search the Scripture, draw near to God, said he, and he will draw near to you. 
He died in peace. Death to him had no terrors. 


=~ HOPE IN GOD. 


That HUMBLE ambition and hope 

The voice of true wisdom inspires ; 
And sufficient, if peace be the scope, 
To form the summit of all our desires. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


This number will close the present (10th) Volume of the Curis- 
gran Heracp and Seaman s Macazine. Several considerations have 
induced us to make this alteration ; we mention the following: 


1. To ourselves, and to our subscribers, there are many con- 
veniences in having a volume commence with the year, and embrace 
the intelligence for that period. 

2. We are unable to furnish new subscribers with complete sets 
of this (10th) volume, many of the numbers being exhausted. 

S$. New subscribers will be able to commence with the 11th 
volume. 

4, The 10th volume will contain about 500 pages, and when bound 
in the same style as the others, will not appear much less. 

5. The price of the work will be reduced from “* $3 a year, paid in 
advance, or $4 if paid at the end of the year,”’ to two dollars fifty 
cents, if paid in advance, or three dollars to be paid on the first of July. 


The Index, Title-page, and Preface to the 10th volume will be 
put to press immediately, and sent to subscribers as soon as published. 

Those subscribers who have not paid for the 10th volume will 
be charged $2 50—that being the proportion (of $4) for the 15 
numbers, with the title page, &c. 

Subscribers who have paid $3 in advance for the 10th volume, 
will be credited with one dollar on the 11th. 

No alteration will be made in the matter of the work, other than 
what may be deemed improvements in the style of composition or 
subjects of information. 

The alterations in the plan and price of the work, when properly 
understood and duly considered, will, we feel persuaded, gain for it 
an increase of circulation, and certainly cannot displease its old and 
respectable patrons. 


[> The Appendix to the 9th volume, which has been unavoidably delayed, is 
nearly through the press, and will be delivered in the course of a week, 
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“The abundance of the sea shall be converted unto thee.” 
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THE SALVATION OF SEAMEN DIFFICULT. 
“Tis hard, 


“ 











but it may be done.” 


Yes, and it must be done, even though the difficulties attending it 
were a thousand times greater than they now are. It would, indeed, 
show a mind totally unacquainted with the subject, to pretend that 
there were not many and great difficulties to be encountered and 
overcome in the conversion of seamen! It is doubtless true, that 
the Christian public, in general, are as unacquainted with the difh- 
culties attending this labour, as they are with its importance. But 
since Christians have learned, in some measure, to enter upon any 
religious enterprise with a zeal commensurate with the difficulties of 
the undertaking, it has been thought indispensable to present, in this 
place, some of the most prominent difficulties to be overcome in this 
great and highly important enterprise. Its importance, it is hoped, 
has been sufficiently brought to view, and it is now —_— to un- 
fold some of its most prominent obstructions. 

On examining this subject, it is apprehended that one, not of the 
most inconsiderable difficulties, will be found in the general charac- 
ter of the men themselves, which has been formed in early life, and 
established by long habits of licentiousness and sin. It is indisputa- 
bly true, that very many seamen might justly adopt the language of 
the writer of ‘‘ The Retrospect ;”—looking back on their earlier 
years, they might say, ‘“‘ I was posting down the broad road of de- 
struction, loud in blasphemy, and ever ready to burlesque and con- 
demn the Holy Scriptures ; my life was spared, while many of my 
companions in sin perished! Ignorant of the world, and impatient 

controul, | broke away from the constraints of social authority, 
and embarked on the great deep, in pursuit of honours and fancied 
happiness, when like others, 1 had to contend with the storms and 
dangers of an element emblematical of the sinner’s mind and inward 
state—NeveR aT REST.’’ Many sailors were once young men who 
became ‘‘ impatient of controul,”’ were dissatisfied with paternal au- 
thority, and under the influence of a restless ambition, they became 
unmanageable at home, and breaking away from their father’s house, 
they went to sea; not, however, to reform, and thus become a com- 
fort to their aged and well nigh broken-hearted parents, but to plunge 
deeper and still deeper into guilt, and misery, and shame. In some 
instances, when the parents have not been influenced by the princi- 
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ples of religion, they have been disowned, and treated as aliens and 
outcasts. ‘This treatment has served only to drive them still farther 
from God, and to extinguish almost every sentiment of moral obliga- 
tion. Now, this habit of restlessness and irreligion, which has grown 
with their growth, and strengthened with their years, is to be over- 
come before they can become the disciples of Christ. 

It may perhaps be thought by some that the laws and regulations 
in regard to the crews of vessels at sea, are peculiarly calculated to 
bring into proper subjection that restless tendency of the human 
mind of which we have been speaking, and consequeattly to reform 
such unruly and unmanageable young men ; and this point may very 
safely here be conceded. But still, fact proves that by their influ- 
ence abandoned and vicious young men are not reformed, and a sea- 
faring life rather hardens them in crime, and renders their ungo- 
vernable passions still more obstinate and difficult to controul. This 
fact will lead the mind to another difficulty in the way of their con- 
version, which is found in the multiplicity of temptations into which 
they are led, both while at sea, and when in port. 

“© We all know that a great mass of surrounding sin, even when we 
are not actual partakers of it, has a native tendency to blunt and 
paralyze the conscience. Seamen, whether at sea or on shore, are 
continually thus surrounded.” They have a great many wicked and 
profane companions, who are almost constantly ‘deceiving and 
being deceived” by each other. That hardihood of character which 
leads them to face danger, and sometimes even death itself unheed- 
ed, they are taught to consider as a virtue. They are in many in- 
stances taught to disregard the Sabbath. That day, instead of being, 
as it was designed of God that it should be, a day of rest and of re- | 
ligious worship, is often to the sailor a day of hard, servile, and un- 
necessary labour, in which, like the Israelites in Egypt, they are 
“< made to serve with rigour.”” This fact has produced a tremendous 
paraphrase on the fourth commandment, which many seamen have 
learned, and affirmed that it is in very many cases true. It is con- 
tained in the following couplet : 


*¢ Six days shalt thou work, and do all thou art able, 
*¢ On the seventh scour the decks, and then wash the cable.” 


Scouring the decks, here, has allusion to a custom which considera- 
bly prevails, of drawing a heavy stone, smooth on one side, over the 
decks, to render them white and clean. This work, in many in- 
stances, is deferred till the Sabbath, when it must be done. By long 
and settled usage among sailors, Saturday evening has been a time 
of the most rude festivity, in which they drink their allowance, sing 
vain and obscene songs, and study the jest book. Besides, instead 
of being taught the principles of morality and religion, as the laws 
and rules of the maritime world not only allow but require, sailors 
are often taught, both by precept and example, not only irreligion, 
but open immorality. Speaking of religion at sea, the writer of 
‘¢ The Retrospect” affirms that it is ‘* frequently the subject of con- 
versation, and as frequently the subject of contempt and ridicule, 
even at the commander’s own table, where men of considerable 
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reading and intellect level their raillery and deistical objections at 
Christianity and serious characters.”” This single fact presents the 
difficulty of the conversion of sailors, in a very alarming point of 
light. But when it is added, as in truth it must be, that they are 
more generally furnished with books of an infidel character than 
otherwise, the difficulty will appear to increase. That the above is 
true, itis presumed will not be disputed by those who are at all ac- 
quainted with many facts concerning a sea-faring life. Hume, Gib- 
bon, Paine, and the Arabian Nights, as well as a great variety of 
vain and profane songs, are mentioned by the author of ** The Re- 
trospect”’ as making part, at least, of the common amusements of 
sailors in their night watches and leisure hours. It is, moreover, 
often a fact, that those among sailors who pay any serious regard to 
religion, are branded with various epithets of reproach, such as 
** methodist,”’ and ‘‘ wingers,” in allusion to the part of the ship where 
they sometimes resort to read the Bible, and pray and sing praises 
to God. ‘ Psalm-singers’’ is another term of reproach, with which 
is usually connected a great deal of profane raillery and abuse, which 
they call ‘‘ roasting” the man of religion and prayer. Among the 
number of those who thus despise and laugh at religion, are found 
some who “ deny the divinity and Godhead of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and others who esteem their hearts so good by nature, as to need no 
transformation by the Holy Ghost.”’ Leisure hours, both at sea and 
on shore, are often spent, among seamen, “in revelling, banqueting, 
and excess ; in loud and profane songs, hard drinking, silly, loose, and 
unchristian conversation.”” Now, with these facts before him, no 
man can marvel that an ungovernable young man is not reclaimed at 
sea. And when it is remembered that the above practices are com- 
mon after the most signal interpositions of Divine Providence in de- 
livering them from shipwreck ; instead of singing songs of praise 
and thanksgiving to God, their gracious and kind deliverer, they sing, 


‘¢ Where’s the tempest now ? who feels it ? 
‘* All our cares are drown’d in wine!” 


Tne Seaman’s Faienp. 


LIVERPOOL BETHEL UNION. 


The Liverpool Seaman’s Friend Society and Bethel Union, cele- 
brated their second anniversary on the 24th of September, 1223, 
Samvex Hore, Esq. in the chair. The Rev. G. C. Smirn and seve- 
ral others addressed the meeting, which was numerously attended. 
The Right Hon. Admiral Lord Viscount Exmouth, G. C. B. &c. &c. 
President of the Society, not being able to attend the meeting, en- 
closed twenty-five dollars. 

From the Report we make a few extracts. The Committee ob- 
serve—‘ In times past there might have been a systematized and 
confederated union, for the express purpose of keeping seamen ig- 
norant of the things which belong to their eternal peace ; for, what 
greater mischief could have been done by such an union, than what 
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has resulted from entire neglect? A society, forbidding them to 
read the Bible or attend public worship, could not have done half 
the injury effected by apathy and neglect: it would have defeated 
itself, by stirring up the very spirit it proposed to extinguish ; 
whereas, allowing the matter to appear needless or indifferent, laid 
asleep all inquiry and concern amongst seamen. While no man 
cared for their souls, they, too, did not care for them. What, then, 
if there has been no avowed system of banishing seamen from the 
House of God? what, if it has never been a condition of employing 
them, that they should have no religion ?—the matter came to this 
in effect, if not in words. Conniving, winking at, and overlooking 
their irreligious habits, led to more ungodliness than a legal enforce- 
ment of ignorance could have done. ‘This reproach, however, is at 
length wiped off from the character of our port ; Liverpool has 
ceased to be like the Apocalyptic Babylon, of whom it is said, that 
‘ THE SOULS OF MEN’ were part of her ‘ merchandise.’ The souls of 
seamen are now part of our most interesting objects, in the wide 
_ field of our philanthropy. 

** Concerning The Floating Chapel, the chief object in the Society’s 
plan, they report, that both the attendance and attention, on board 
‘ the Floating Chapel are still very great. The seats are always well 
filled, and the audience highly decorous. Indeed, in point of fixed 
attention and profound reverence in the House of God, our seamen 
are surpassed by none, and equalled by few. Many unsolicited ac- 
knowledgments of conversion to God have come under the notice of 
the Committee, and hitherto nothing has falsified their sincerity. 

‘* Next in importance to the preaching of the Gospel, the Com- 
mittee rank the Bethel Prayer Meetings. In these (and they are 
held on board every night, or in various places around the docks) 
the beneficial effects of the ministry of reconciliation are visible and 
affecting. Seamen frequently engage in prayer, and that, too, of 
their own accord. The spirit in which they pray for each other is 
also unspeakably affecting ; so tender, so intense and affectionate, 
that no landman could, on retiring, forget to pray for seamen. 

‘* Next in importance to these means of grace, the Committee do 
not hesitate to rank the measures pursued in the establishment and 
regulation of the Society’s Boarding and Lodging Houses. This ob- 
ject met with the early and active attention of the Committee, and 
will have no subordinate place in their future operations. They 
are deeply convinced, and thus publicly avow, that they see no pros- 
pect of giving permanency to any good effected, apart from an ex- 
tensive and well-superintended system of orderly lodging houses. 
The Society’s best designs will be sadly hindered, if not absolutely 
defeated, unless this object be gained. It can, however, be gained 
effectually. So far as the Committee have been able to attend to it, 
they have succeeded, and can now announce thirty houses, in which 
the morals, health, and property of seamen are equally safe. Re- 
gular hours and sober habits, with the opportunity of reading and 
family prayer, are thus far secured to a very considerable number 
already ; and the Committee do respectfully and earnestly solicit the. 
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co-operation of merchants, ship-owners, and consignees, in extend- 
ing and confirming the system of improving Boarding and Lodging 
Houses. 

‘* So far as concerns the success of the School, the Committee 
speak with the utmost certainty, and the greatest pleasure. The at- 
tendance of the children of seamen, and others connected with the 
shipping, is in general about 160, and their progress will bear a 
comparison with that of any school in the town. 

‘* Such are the plans of the Society now in operation, and such, 
though brief, is a fair statement of their results in the space of two 
years. There is now only another object to which the Committee 
would draw the notice of the public; and it is one of no ordinary 
importance :—the establishment of a Savincs Banx for seamen. Such 
an Institution the Committee have contemplated from the very com- 
mencement of the Society ; and now, after much deliberation, the 
plan is matured, and will be carried into effect as soon as a few ad- 
ditional Trustees are obtained. A room for the Bank is already 
hired, and a Committee of Management formed. The importance 
and necessity of this undertaking will be duly appreciated by all 
who know the improvidence of seamen, and the risk at which any 
money they may happen to save is usually left.” 


——————_—_ 


SHIP-BUILDING. 


« The first efforts at ship-building were rude and imperfect. Ob- 
servation first taught the inhabitants of the world that trees floated 
on the surface of the water, and were often able to support even the 
weight of a man, without sinking ; hence, in crossing rivers, their 
first vessel was probably a raft, consisting of a few pieces of ‘wood, 
so placed together as to exclude the water. The early Egyptians 
made their boats of the papyrus, a reed which grows on the banks 
of the Nile, and resembles parchment in its external skin, or bark. 
Boats were frequently made of the skins of animals, streiched on a 
hollow frame of wicker-work, like those of the native Americans, 
and which are used in Ireland on the coast of Clare. 

‘* The next improvement consisted, most probably, in hollowing 
atree. The natives of the South Sea Islands still use a kind of 
canoe, made from a tree which is of a long shape, having only room 
for one person in breadth, and several in length. At first, perhaps, 
they ventured but a short distance from the shore, and fushed them- 
selves along with a pole ; at present, these islanders are extremely 
dexterous in the use of their paddles, striking with great regularity, 
and balancing, at the same time, the vessel with their bodies, to pre- 
vent its overturning. 

«¢ The ark was the first regularly built vessel, and the largest that 
ever floated on the waters. It was 120 years in building, and was 
450 feet long, and 75 broad. It consisted of three stories, or floors, 
and resembled a large box, with a sloping roof, rising up from the 
sides, that the waters might run off. Its burden may be supposed 
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at 42,213 tons. A first rate ship of war is between 2,206 and 2,300 
tons ; the ark, therefore, had the capacity, or stowage, of eighteen 
of such ships, and was able to contain 20,000 men, and provisions 
for six months, besides the weight of 1,800 cannon and military 
stores. 

** The Phoenicians were the next who improved the art of ship- 
building. They inhabited a barren soil, but their industry and appli- 
cation to manufactures and commerce procured for them what agri- 
culture denied. ‘They had safe and commodious harbours, and the 
neighbouring mvuntains afforded them abundance of wood for ships. 
At first they cautiously crept along the shore, and it was only during 
the summer months that they ventured to leave their harbours. 
By degrees they became bolder, and availed themselves of the san 
and stars to guide them in their course, till at length they spread 
themselves over the neighbouring shores, and possessed the entire 
commerce of the civilized world. 

** The success of the Phceenicians encouraged the Jews to build 
ships for the purpose of trading. Solomon, king of Israel, sent his 
fleets to distant countries, and they returned once every three years, 
laden with gold, and silver, and ivory. He was thus enabled to col- 
lect the materials necessary for building a temple to God, which, 
from the description, must have been the grandest and most magni- 
ficent edifice ever erected. 

‘«* Ptolemy is said to have built a ship of such an enormous bulk, 
that, at a distance, it looked like a floating island, or mountain, and 
upon a nearer view, like a prodigious castle on the ocean. It was 
420 feet long, 57 feet broad. and 72 feet high, and carried 400 row- 
ers, 400 sailors, and 3000 soldiers—yet this was nothing equal to 
the ship built under the direction of Archimedes, on the structure 
of which a whole volume was written! There was wood enough in 
it to make 50 gallies ; it had as many apartments as a palace ; gal- 
leries, gardens, fish-ponds, stables, mills, baths, and temples. The 
floor of the middle apartment was inlaid, and represented, in differ- 
ent colours, various stories ; the ceilings, windows, and all other 
parts, were finished with wonderful art, and adorned with all kinds 
of ornaments. In the uppermost apartment there was a place for 
exercise, and water was conveyed to the garden by pipes, some of 
hardened clay, and others of lead. ‘he floors of the temple were 
inlaid with agates, and other precious stones—the inside lined with 
cyprus wood ; the windows were decorated with ivory paintings, 
and small statues ; there was also a library. The vessel was adorn- 
ed on all sides with fine paintings ; it had twenty benches of oars, 
and was encompassed with an iron rampart; eight towers with walls 
and bulwarks, furnished with machines of war, one of which threw 
a stone of 300 pounds, or a dart 18 feet long, to the distance of half 
amile. Caligula, the Roman emperor, also built a vessel, adorned 
with jewels in the poop, with sails of many colours, and furnished 
with large porticoes, baths, and banqueting rooms, besides rows of 
vines and fruit trees, of various kinds.’’ 
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SOCKS FOR SAILORS. 


g To the Editor of the Christian Herald and Seaman’s Magazine. 

R 

1 think the cause of seamen and the cause of Christ may be promoted by pub- 
lishing the following extract of a letter from a Lady in Connecticut. I hope many 
daughters of Zion will follow so good an example, and thus be the means of bring- 
ing wandering sailors home to God. Joun Truair. 
To Mr. Trvair, : 

Rev. and Dear Sir—Since your Society did not disdain a * bag of 
mustard seed, ’* sent from the ‘‘ green mountains,’ by one who had 
nothing else to offer, some other daughters of the land have been 
encouraged to cast their mite into this Treasury of the Lord. They 
have seen that you not only receive /ittle things, but make them the 
occasion of greater good; and though they give but a mite, they are 
willing to hope that others may thereby be excited to aid the same 
cause, according as God hath prospered them. 

The little offering (consisting of twelve pairs of Socks, and a ba- 
lance of 50 cts.) herewith transmitted to your care, is made by a few 
ladies of my father’s congregation, who have it in prospect another 
year, to increase the amount. The avails you are requested to ap- 
propriate to the Sailor’s cause, in which they are becoming much 
interested. Still, however, they want enlightening ; and | presume 
to beg for something, from under your hand, which shall increase 
their zeal, and call forth all the energies of their souls, on behalf of 
this most interesting population. Pray send them any thing which 
you may think calculated to produce such results. 

I cannot feel my importunity to be out of place, since it is spent 
on the one subject, which, with you, is paramount to every other, 
viz. the salvation of seamen. alt ASF 
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AT NEW-YORK. 


Friday, 31st October, 1823.—The Committee attended a prayer 
meeting at Mr. Gardiner’s, sailor’s boarding house, at No. 243 Wa- 
ter-street. About 12 sailors and 7 or 8 women attended: C. B. a 
foreign sailor, addressed the meeting and prayed in the course of the 
regular services of the evening. The audience were very attentive, 
and seemed to be solemnly impressed. 

Nov. 7th.—Prayer meeting ut the same house ; Mr. John H. Ba- 
ker, of Baltimore, addressed the meeting, which was more numerous 
than the last, and very attentive. We distributed al! the tracts we 
had among the persons present ; several of whom (sailors) asked 
for Bibles ; saying they were going to sea, and anxious to have 
them—we had none to give. 

C. B., the foreign sailor, again addressed the meeting and prayed. 

* See an account of a donation of a small bag of Mustard Seed, presented by an 


old lady in Vermont, which produced the sum of 832 06 to the Treasury of the 
Society, Vol. IX. p. 447. FE. C. i. 
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Friday, 14th.—Several prayers were offered, and several address 
es made, to which the greatest attention was paid ; and the sailors 
present appeared to be very grateful for the concern which was ma- 
nifested for their salvation. 

Some tracts were distributed ; and it appeared as if the sailors 
present were deeply affected with the truths which were inculcated. 
They conducted themselves with great propriety, and were very 
grateful. 

Friday, 21st.—This evening, the Rev. Messrs. Truair and Chase, 
with several members of the committee, attended a prayer meeting at 
Mr. Gardiner’s ; there was a considerable number of sailors present : 
and several addresses were made by Mr. Truair, Mr. Baker, and 
Mr. Holden, on the 12th and 13th Luke: several prayers were also 
offered ; and the audience were very attentive, and devout, and ap- 
peared to be much gratified with the service. 

Friday, 28th.—This evening about 20 sailors and others present. 
The 3d chapter of St. John’s gospel was read, and commented upon, 
evidently with good effect on the minds-of the audience. After the 
service, several sailors applied for Bibles and tracts, but there were 
only a few tracts—an English Episcopal prayer-book, and a Testa- 
ment were at last procured for one of them, who was going to sea 
the next morning, and he received them with gratitude. 

Friday, 5th December.—This evening a prayer meeting was held at 
the Sailor’s Boarding-house, No. 243 Water-street, where between twenty 
and thirty sailors, besides other persons, were present, and all appeared 
to be very attentive and devout. 

The services commenced with a hymn and prayer, when Mr. Bethune 
read the sixty-first chapter of Tsaiah, and delivered a very solemn and 
impressive address, founded on the first three verses of that sublime chap- 
ter, which appeared to be deeply felt by all present. As soon as this 
was finished, a sailor stood up in the midst, and said he was anxious to 
tell what God had done for his soul: that a few months ago he was a pro- 
fane swearer, and at enmity with God, and so profane that on one occa- 
sion he had uttered oaths and curses till he was hoarse, while he was on 
the yard-arm, and the sails flapping against him _He stated that he be- 
came convinced of sin, and converted to God, by attending at the Mari- 
ner’s Church. He then spake in grateful terms of the love of Christ, and 
the evil of sin, and concluded his warm and animated address (which, 
though plain in language, was eloquent in feeling) by a prayer, which 
showed a considerable acquaintance with the truths and the language of 
scripture, although his conversion had taken place so recently, proving 
(what innumerable instances verify) that nothing so rapidly expands the 
mind or illuminates the understanding as true religion, 

After the meeting, tracts were distributed among the sailors present, 
and received with thankfulness. 


, ed 


Tae Rev. Mr. Trvarm—Left this city on the 3d inst. to visit New-Haven, and 
other places in Connecticut and Massachusetts, to take collections for the Seaman's 
Society. We hope the friends of Seamen there will improve this opportunity to 
give some “ of their goods to the poor” Sartors. “ God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
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